THE  MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
being recorded.    They are either actions of men in
conspicuous places, or actions which had such conse-
quences as to seem more than commonly important and
to be remembered, but at bottom they are exactly the
same as all other acts and events.    Our actions become
easily  " historical "  in times  of danger,  of strife,  of
uncommon excitement.    Then, acts are apt to be re-
membered and called " historical " which concern the
welfare of many people, as, for instance, the attempt
at some great change, like the introduction of a new
constitution, the installation of a new government, a
declaration of war or the conclusion of a peace, and so
on.    Now, all history is there to prove that the cases
are extremely rare in which men really foresaw the con-
sequences of such a change, of a movement or of a
struggle;   and the reasons, the hopes and intentions
which prompted the people to rise, to fight, or to estab-
lish a new government, to introduce a new constitution,
are nearly always  very different from  the  results of
the change.    The reason for this is simple:   a new in-
stitution, a new government, a new law, any new state
of things is, according to definition, something of which
we have as yet no experience; it is an experience which
has to be undergone and of which the results must needs
be uncertain.    The men, for instance, who, to escape
religious persecution or political oppression or from a
spirit of adventure left Europe for America, had not
the slightest idea that they were laying the foundations
of one of the greatest economic and political powers on
earth.   Neither had the Germans an idea of what they
did and what evolution they were preparing when they
destroyed the   Roman  Empire.     Historical  examples
of this kind could be continued to infinity.
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